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Do not forget that it is your duty to pay your dues on the first day 
of the month. Pay in advance if you can. Wear the monthly button of 
your local union. You can always tell the real trade unionist as you go 

, along the street—he is proud of the monthly emblem and wears it where 
it ean be seen. He always has it as soon as it is out. There is no need 
of a man wearing three or four buttons of the preceding months—the 
new button is all that is necessary. 


It is well for local secretary-treasurers to always keep their books 
posted up. Keep square with the International office. The General Au- 
ditor is liable to visit you at any time. Of course, this is meant for care- 
less secretaries who never get around to anything until they have to. 


I received a letter the other day from a local union in which they 
asked me to suspend a certain section of our constitution in their inter- 
est. It is the section that necessitates a man being a member of a local 
union one year in order to be a candidate for office. This local union 
has a membership of about 150, and the secretary stated that none of 
the members were willing to accept the office of president; that is, the 
members who were in the union for more than a year, but that there 
were several able, active fellows who had taken out membership within 
the year who were willing to accept the office. Now, this is a strange con- 
dition that exists in some places. Those are the kind of men who never 
amount to anything in a union. I suppose if there was a salary of $100 
connected with the job there would be 145 out of the 150 members can- 


didates for the office. We cannot expect a union composed of men of 
this kind to ever amount to anything, because, after all—bear this in 
mind—it is the membership that makes the union good or bad, and every 
man must do his share. The slackers should be eliminated, fined, or 


penalized in some way. 
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YOU SHALL NOT PASS 


HE war which has 
just closed devel- 
oped momentous 
and as yet un- 
measured changes 
in our economic 
and industrial or- 
ganizations and 
relations. That the old order is 
changing is beyond peradventure 
of a doubt. It is not for us to con- 
sider whether the old order is 
changing, but to have due regard 
for the manner in which the 
changes are taking place and to de- 
termine that all changes are in 
keeping with an enlightened prog- 
ress and the higher demands of 
common justice. 

No intelligent student of our 
time can or will dispute the great 
truth that all governments become 
cruel and autocratic in their char- 
acter and bearing in the same ratio 
as one part of their people is ele- 
vated and the other depressed. The 
misery and degradation of the 
many is one of the inevitable re- 
sults of an inequitable and unjust 
state of society. 

Any system in industry which 
would make the many dependent 
upon the few not only tends to sub- 
vert natural rights, but is distinct- 
ly hostile to those engaged in in- 
dustry either as employers or em- 
ployes. It is for those charged 
with the administration of our in- 
dustrial and economic forces to un- 
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derstand and respond to this great 
truth. 

The workers of America during 
the past crisis made many sacri- 
fices. They suffered much. There 
are some lessons which this war 
has taught and some advantages 
which the workers have gained. 
Progress has been realized, im- 
provements have been secured, and 
better standards of work and liv- 
ing established. These must not 
and will not be sacrificed on the 
altar of greed and profit. 

The employers of our country 
and their advisers must have due 
regard for this further truth, that 
no country, no institution, no in- 
dustry, has ever become great, or 
can ever become great, if founded 
upon the poverty of the workers. 

Many of our American employ- 
ers and financiers have made enor- 
mous profits out of the war. The 
American workers are entitled to 
enjoy the better time for which the 
whole world has been in convul- 
sion. Our American Bourbons 
must understand that their day of 
absolutism in industry, as in poli- 
tics, is at an end. 

Wages must not be reduced. In- 
deed, there are many instances 
where wages must be increased in 
order to enable the toilers to live 
in decency and comfort. Hours of 
work must not be lengthened, but 
shortened. The workers of our 
country must be given leisure and 
opportunity for the improvement 
of mind and body and spirit. These 
are essential to the best develop- 
ment of manhood, womanhood and 
citizenship. Every attempt to re- 
duce wages must and will be re- 
sisted. In place of discharging 
workmen, work to be performed 
should be divided by the introduc- 
tion of the shorter workday. Only 
in that way can we lessen the grave 
consequences entailed in the return 
of industry, trade and commerce 
from a state of war to a condition 
of peace. 

Advantages which have come to 
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the wage earners must not be tak- 
en from them. To what purpose 
did the workers make all the sacri- 
fices entailed as a consequence of 
war? Was it to surrender to in- 
dustrial autocracy? It must be 
clearly understood that Labor will 
not be driven from the field of op- 
portunity and progress by profit- 
eers of any kind. 

It was said of the French Bour- 
bons that they never forgot any- 
thing and that they never learned 
anything. Evidently, there are yet 
men of this type in America, men 
who want to live in the present 
time and age industrially but who 
mentally live in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. They are still imbued with 
the moss-ridden conception of mas- 
ter and serf. They still believe 
that they are masters of all they 
survey. 

Then, too, there is ever present 
that ill-advised and time-refuted 
old school of political economists, 
who always prescribe their dogma 
of reduction in wages for indus- 
trial ills whenever there arises any 
great question of industry, trade, 
commerce or finance. Their ever- 
ready remedy for industrial stag- 
nation is to cut wages and increase 
the hours of toil. With their phi- 
losophy or sophistry they would 
forestall or meet a condition of 
shrinkage in the markets of indus- 
try by still further reducing wages 
and lengthening the hours of work. 
To these false prophets and mal- 
practitioners of economics, the law 
of supply and demand is the Alpha 
and Omega of their concept of po- 
litical economy and sociology. Ob- 
viously it has never occurred to 
these men that by reducing the con- 
suming power of the great masses 
and causing extended unemploy- 
ment, privation and suffering of 
the people, industrial stagnation 
would not be abated or lessened, 
but on the contrary would be made 
more acute.—Gompers, in Federa- 
tionist. 











“WHAT IS YOUR ATTITUDE 
TOWARD LABOR?” 


There are many positions 
against labor. There is only one 
attitude possible toward labor. 
That is the reply of this newspaper 
to one who asks for a definition of 
its “labor attitude.” 

What labor is the world has been 
taught by this war. 

It is not something separate 
from the nation, something spe- 
cial, it is the nation. 

And labor is not something that 
can be defined merely as a thing 
accomplished by muscular power 
or mechanical skill. 

Every human being not a para- 
site is a laborer. ’ 

The man who digs the ditch is 
no more a laborer than the engi- 
neer who plans the ditch and 
makes the labor useful and effi- 
cient. ' 

The man on the _ battleship 
operating the wireless telegraph 
is a laborer and a laborer was Mar- 
coni when, through years of dis- 
couragement, he worked and 
labored, mentally, at the wireless 
telegraph problem. 

The man who stands half naked 
in the heat inside the iron hull 
driving red hot rivets labors. But 
his labor is less exhaustive than 
that of the President who carries 
the load of national responsibility, 
the hardest labor on this earth. The 
clerk behind the counter labors; so 
does the chief manager, with re- 
sponsibility and anxiety added to 
hard work. 

When men speak of an attitude 
toward labor they refer usually to 
organized labor, representing the 
natural method by which workers 
protect themselves against selfish- 
ness and the public against ineffi- 
ciency. 

Mechanical labor protects itself, 
as the doctors protect themselves, 
with rules and certain tests of skill 
and as the stock brokers protect 
themselves, beginning work at ten 
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in the morning, stopping at three, 
and punishing with expulsion any 
man violating the stock exchange 
union rules, by working before ten 
or after three—a five-hour day. 

The extent to which the world 
attitude on labor has changed can 
be quickly expresed in a brief quo- 
tation from La Martine. He was 
a great Frenchman of sincere dem- 
ocratic mind, believing in the peo- 
ple, yet he could say: “You might 
place me before the muzzle of those 
guns before you would make me 
sign these two words associated to- 
gether, ‘Organization and Labor.’ ” 

The French poet, statesman and 
democrat believed that the combi- 
nation of words Organization and 
Labor would mean destruction to 
society. 


COST OF LIVING JUMPS 70 
PER CENT. DURING WAR 

Boston—The national industrial 
conference board, representing 
seventeen manufacturers’ associa- 
tions, reports that living costs for 
wage earners have increased 60 to 
70 per cent. between July, 1914, 
and November, 1918. 

This is a remarkable jump from 
last year, when the board placed 
the increase at 50 to 60 per cent. 

Using the 70 per cent. increase 
as a basis, it would mean that a 
worker receiving $3 a day in 1914 
would now have to be paid a wage 
of $5.10 a day to meet the figures 
of these employers, who cannot be 
charged with making exaggerated 
statements regarding living costs 
for their workers. 

The conference board quotes the 
United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, which has shown that 
during the five-year period from 
November, 1913, to November, 
1918, the price of lard, bacon, corn 
meal, flour, sugar and pork chops 
advanced 100 per cent. or more. No 
article of food for which prices 
were collected showed an increase 
of less than 50 per cent. for the 
five-year period.—News Letter. 








DEFINE COMPETENCY 


The national war labor board 
ruled in the case of Coffeyville, 
Kan., coopers that no employe shall 
be discharged as incompetent after 
thirty days in the employ of the 
company unless for good and suffi- 
cient cause; the determination of 
which shall be left to the decision 
of the superintendent, after con- 
ferring with the coopers’ shop 
committee. 

The coopers are employed by the 
Sinclair Refining Company, and 
this decision will serve as a check 
in the discharging of active trade 
unionists on the ground that they 
are “incompetent.” 

Wage adjustments are made and 
the board also orders: 

“Sufficient sanitary drinking fa- 
cilities, lockers and bathing facili- 
ties shall be installed and kept in a 
clean and sanitary condition. Ven- 
tilators shall be installed in the 
cooper shop and sufficient heat sup- 
plied in the shop in cold weather to 
make the shop comfortable and 
healthful to work in.” 





ALL TRADES SHOULD BE 
ORGANIZED 


Today the intelligent man knows 
that labor without organization is 
labor inefficient. 

From the moment men were 
recognized as equal before the law 
the right of workers to organize 
for greater protection and effi- 
ciency was recognized as a matter 
of course. The right of organiza- 
tion is recognized by the United 
States Government, which recent- 
ly, through the President, threat- 
ened to take over and operate a 
manufacturing concern that dis- 
criminated against organized labor. 

The right of organization is not 
only recognized, but welcomed by 
the intelligent employer; he knows 
that his profits come from the pay 
of those that work, that his welfare 
depends on the general welfare— 
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there is no profit in a department 
store in China, where you can hire 
men for 8 cents a day. 

And the intelligent employer 
asks only fair competition. Let him 
hire good workmen, paying as 
much as the other employer, pay- 
ing no more, and he will take his 
chances. The right kind of citizen 
does not want to depend for his 
profit on his ability to pay his fel- 
low citizens too little. 

There was a day in England 
when a workman who went from 
one parish to another to look for 
work, even though starving, was 
branded with a red-hot iron to 
teach him to stay at home. That 
day is gone. The problem is to ar- 
range justly, fairly and reasonably 
the share to which each man is en- 
titled, the thinking man who plans, 
the skillful mechanic, the laborer. 
There is plenty for all in this coun- 
try, with just taxation, free oppor- 
tunity and wise management. 

The problem is to see that each 
has enough, that no one oppresses 
another, that ability receives its 
just reward, with no man stirring 
up bitterness or false jealousy.— 
Chicago American. 





WHY MEN LEAVE JOBS 


Workers leave their jobs because 
of unfair treatment is the discov- 
ery, after eight months’ investiga- 
tion, by Russell Waldo, connected 
with the employment department 
of the Stenotype Company, Indian- 
apolis. Mr. Waldo’s discovery con- 
tains nothing new to the workers, 
but it is considered of such impor- 
tance that it is published in the 
United States Employment Service 
Bulletin just prior to the close of 
the war. Mr. Waldo says, in part: 

“Tt has been my privilege in the 
last eight months to study in detail 
the employment propositions of- 
fered by several of the largest 
manufacturing industries of one of 
the largest inland cities. In this 
study I have carefully analyzed the 














reason why men left their jobs. A 
principal reason I have found to be 
that they were receiving a wage 
far too small for their immediate 
requirements. The workers could 
not supply themselves with the 
things which would make them en- 
joy their surroundings better. All 
they could have were the bare es- 
sentials of life, some times not even 
that. The employer made no pro- 
vision for the employe’s advance- 
ment either at the shop or outside 
of working hours. 

“It is in this way that the wage 
earners of this great nation have 
been held down. It has been im- 
possible for them to educate them- 
selves in a way that would make 
them better citizens. 

“One of the great injustices in- 
flicted upon labor today and one 
which seriously handicaps war pro- 
duction is the absence of a fair 
deal to the employe.” 





OPPOSE WAGE REDUCTIONS 


Answering a request of a news 
agency for a statement on proposed 
wage reductions, A. F. of L. Secre- 
tary Frank Morrison said: 

“Regardless of the wishes of in- 
dividuals or groups, any reduction 
of present wage scales in this coun- 
try will be opposed by the workers, 
who will not accept reductions for 
the simple reason that this proce- 
dure will lower their standard of 
living. And by standard of living 
I refer to substantial food, cloth- 
ing, housing and all necessaries. to 
a well ordered life. 

“The cost of living is not a theory 
with the workers; it is a ‘plain, 
unvarnished tale’ that can not be 
explained away by sophistry. The 
United States bureau of statistics 
shows that living costs are mount- 
ing higher and higher. Its report 
for August, this year, shows an 
increase of 2 per cent. between 
August last year and August this 
year, and an increase of 70 per 
cent. during the five-year period 
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—— August, 1913, and August, 
1918. 

“The right to live comes first, 
and workers will resist any at- 
tempt to reduce their living stand- 
ard, in view of present costs, even 
though some employer talks of cap- 
turing the markets of the world. 

“IT am hopeful that the best 
thought among employers and 
other elements of our citizenship 
will agree that nothing will create 
more internal turmoil than a de- 
nial that the highest possible liv- 
ing standards for workers is the 
first requisite for the America we 
dream to have. 

“The eight-hour day should be 
accepted by every manufacturer 
not only because the transition to 
a peace basis may be orderly 
through the quick assimilation of 
workers but for the larger reasons 
that have so often been advanced 
in favor of a shorter work day.” 





FRUIT PROFITEERING 


One reason for high prices of 
fruit may be found in the financial 
report of the United Fruit Com- 
pany, New York, which shows a 
balance available for dividends of 
$19,990,496, equal to 39.72 per 
cent. on the outstanding stock. In 
1917 the percentage earned on the 
stock was 26.72, so that for the 
two-year period the percentage of 
earnings was 66.44. In the last 
four years the surplus available 
for dividends has equalled 160.89 


per cent. 





Produce prices for July 30, 1900, 
sent from Madison, Ind., to the In- 
dianapolis Butter Company, were: 
Eggs, 8144 cents a dozen; butter, 
124% cents a pound; hens, 74% 
cents a pound; roosters, 314 cents 
a pound; springers, 1144 pounds 
and over, 9 cents a pound; tom tur- 
keys, 4 cents a pound; hen turkeys, 
6 cents a pound; geese, 3 cents a 
pound; young geese, 4 cents a 
a pound; ducks, 4 cents a pound. 
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BIG PEACE CASUALTY LIST 


“If an industrial casualty list 
were printed daily, as the war cas- 
ualty lists are printed, the public 
would be appalled,” said Lieut.-Col. 
Harry E. Mock of the army medi- 
cal corps, before a conference of in- 
dustrial physicians and surgeons 
in Philadelphia. 

“The casting of valuable work- 
ers on the scrap heap must cease,” 
said Col. Mock. “With the cessa- 
tion of immigration and the in- 
creased demands on our industrial 
resources America must conserve 
her man power if she intends to 
maintain her economic supremacy. 

“This conservation may be ac- 
complished by the prevention of ac- 
cidents, by industrial hygiene and 
sanitation, by adequate medical 
and surgical care of disabled em- 
ployes, and by adequate compensa- 
tion during periods of disability 
and better living and working con- 
ditions.” 

Lewis T. Bryant, commissioner 
of labor for New Jersey, said the 
problem of caring for industrial 
cripples is just as important as the 
problem of caring for disabled sol- 
diers.—News Letter. 





COSTLY STRIKE BREAKERS 


The Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
Company has settled one damage 
claim against it for $7,500 because 
of the death of a _ passenger 
through the company’s attempt to 
operate its cars with strike break- 
ers. Its refusal to obey the order 
of the national, war labor board to 
reinstate 29 victimized trade 
unionists resulted in a strike and 
nearly 100 passengers were killed 
in a wreck. The company used 
wooden cars 31 years old in defi- 
ance of contrary orders by the pub- 
lie utilities commission. 





The profiteer is a cannibal who 
is too cowardly to dare to give his 
real propensity free rein. 





NO MORE COMPANY TOWNS 


Company owned towns are a 
failure, declared Dr. Frank E. Vin- 
cent, president of the Rockefeller 
foundation, in a speech before the 
National Housing Association con- 
ference in Boston. He said these 
towns are unpopular, regardless of 
their attractiveness, because the 
average American resents being 
told what he must do. 

This statement is in line with 
organized labor’s opposition to the 
whole system of welfare work and 
company “unions” that are so 
strongly urged by the Rockefeller 
interests, from which the Rocke- 
feller foundation receives its finan- 
cial support. 





Washington—tTestifying before 
a Senate committee, Walter L. 
Fisher declared that “prices would 
bump the ceiling’ when the food 
administration ceases to function, 
if the government does not take 
from the packers control of the 
private cars, stockyards and ter- 
minal refrigerator plants. The 
witness appeared as attorney for 
a live stock association. He said 
that the extreme profiteering would 
not only raise prices for the con- 
sumer, but it would reduce produc- 
tion, as stock raisers would hasten 
to sell even breeding animals to get 
a share of the temporary high 
prices. 





The continued opportunity to 
work at wages that mean prosper- 
ity to the worker will maintain de- 
mand for products regardless of 
high cost prices. It will be the cur- 
tailing of production by which la- 
bor will be denied the privilege of 
earning that will create depression 
and limit purchase power. It is the 
industrial element in whose power 
it is to provoke industrial unrest 
by reducing wages and extending 
the hours of the service day, that 
will be responsible for any reac- 
tion, and labor is awake to the fact. 
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(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


HE American Federation of Labor, by order of the St. Paul con- 

: vention, has delegated five members of the Executive Council to 

go to France and lend, by their counsel and advice, any assistance 

they can to the American High Peace Commission, who will be discussing 

the problems of Labor during the conference of that commission at the 
peace table. 

They also intend to endeavor to form an International Labor Con- 
ference, or organization, similar to the one which existed prior to the 
war and which was called the Secretariat. That organization, however, 
was domineered and controlled by German Socialists and went to pieces 
immediately after Germany declared war. Carl Legein was a promi- 
nent leader of the Reichstag, a member of the German trade union move- 
ment, and a prominent figure in the Secretariat, but immediately after 
Germany declared war he went right over to the war party and was 
absolutely controlled by the Kaiser. Explicit instructions, however, were 
given by the Executive Council to the delegates going over not to agree 
to the formation of any such organization as existed before the war. We 
want a real organization of the working people of the world, represented 
by strict trade unionists, eliminating politics as much as possible from 
said organization. 

Your General President and Editor was nominated to be one of the 
party of five, but declined, believing that conditions in our organization 
were such that it was necessary for him to remain here and guard care- 
fully the interests of our own organization during this period of recon- 
struction. Things may come out all right in our organization, but it 
necessitates eternal watching. It would have been a pleasure for me to 
have gone with Mr. Gompers and the others to France. It would be a 
matter of education and undoubtedly a great help to me and our organi- 
zation, but understanding conditions within the labor movement as I do, 
I felt it was my duty to decline. It is beyond saying that the Labor 
Commission, composed of real representatives of the trade union move- 
ment, will be heard from in France. By the time you read this Journal 
they will be located in Paris, watching the movements of the diplomats 
who are to settle the world war, struggling and fighting as much as pos- 
sible for a square deal for the toilers of the world. The five representa- 
tives of Labor are: Samuel Gompers, President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor; James Duncan, General President of the Granite Cut- 
ters’ International Union; John Alpine, General President of the Plumb- 
ers and Steam Fitters’ International Union; Frank Duffy, General Sec- 
retary of the Carpenters’ International Union, and William Green, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Mine Workers, all members of the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor. They sailed from New York on 
the steamship Carmania on January 8th. The membership of our or- 
ganization will undoubtedly join with me in hoping for the success of 
their mission and that they will return safely to our country, to again 
take up the work of the trade union movement. 
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HE American Federation of Labor, in its executive session held in 

I the Continental Hotel, New York City, during the last days of De- 

cember, refused to take part in the so-called Labor convention held 

in Chicago for the purpose of trying to devise ways and means of pro- 

curing a new trial for Mooney. Following is the action of the Execu- 
tive Council: 


“Having before us the letter of Mr. E. N. Nockels, Secretary of the 
Chicago Federation of Labor, under date of December 22, 1918, with 
reference to a labor convention, or congress, at Chicago, January 14, 
1919, to deal with the Mooney case, the Executive Council declares: That 
the American Federation of Labor in convention has dealt forcibly and 
thoroughly with the subject-matter, urging a new trial for Mooney, and 
that in accordance with that action the Executive Council has faithfully 
carried out the instructions of the convention and will continue to the 
full extent of its ability to urge and insist upon a new and fair trial for 
Mooney, and that the labor movement therefore being properly recorded 
with reference to the same, the Executive Council has no authority to 
deal with the subject in any other way than it is doing, as per the action 
of the convention. Also, that as far as general or sympathetic strikes 
are concerned all parties are reminded that the authority for ordering 
strikes rests absolutely and entirely with the International Unions, whose 
rules governing the same must be respected. There is not vested in the 
Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor, or any body 
or group other than the International Unions, the authority to call 
strikes, general or local. 

“That the Chicago Federation of Labor be advised as per above.” 


You will notice from the above that no party or parties are author- 
ized nor have they the power to call a general strike. The American 
Federation of Labor has not the power to call a general strike. It re- 
mains with each International Union to run the affairs of that organiza- 
tion. We have repeatedly made this statement in the columns of our 
Journal. All talk of a general sympathetic strike is ridiculous and fool- 
ish in every sense of the word. It is an absolute crime to tie up a just 
and honest employer in one district in order to get even with an employer 
in another district. What a farce it would be to break our wage scales 
in Chicago, Seattle, Philadelphia, New York and Boston in order to try 
to make Governor Stephens of California change his action in the Mooney 
case. 





URING the month of November, I, as a member of the Executive 

Council of the American Federation of Labor, attended the Pan- 

American conference called at Laredo, Texas. The members of 
the Council obtained passports from the government and we were at lib- 
erty to cross the bridge and visit old Mexico as much as we desired. It 
is needless for me to say that I looked into conditions of the Mexicans 
as much as possible, endeavoring to acquaint myself with actual condi- 
tions, and to say the least, I was discouraged beyond explanation with 
the conditions I found. 

I have seen all kinds and classes of Europeans land on the shores of 
Boston and New York during the last twenty-five years, many coming 
from the depressed countries of Europe, but I never saw a more dejected, 
forsaken, poverty-stricken, lazy class as the Mexicans whom I saw across 
the line in old Mexico, and also on the United States side of the border. 
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It is almost impossible to describe the conditions under which they live. 
Absolute ignorance prevails and undoubtedly this is the cause of a great 
deal of the sufferings of the people, and to my mind the United States 
will have a tremendous job on her hands to do anything for the Mexicans, 
and to bring up to any kind of a standard the laboring classes of Mexico 
from what they are at present is a task beyond the power of the human 
race for at least two or three generations. 

I obtained a great deal of information and education from my trip 
down there, and especially from my talk with the Mexicans and South 
American representatives who were at the conference. I had no idea 
that conditions were as bad as they are. It is needless for me to say 
that the menace to American labor resulting from the Mexicans coming 
across the border is of vast importance. During the war the immigra- 
tion bans were lowered. The American Federation of Labor is endeav- 
oring to have the immigration laws again put into practice. In the 
State of Texas alone there are sixty thousand South American workers 
who have come into that State since the lowering of the immigration 
bans. The following article by Doctor B. B. Bolton of the LaMonte Wel- 
fare Association, published in the Social Hygiene Monthly, will give you 
some idea of conditions as they exist amongst the Mexicans: 


“This association faces the problem especially through Los Angeles 
county, where for years a number of Mexican families have existed. 
The majority of these have come in recently as temporary railroad labor- 
ers. They are satisfied to work for eight or ten days a month since 
remuneration for these eight or ten days not only suffices to support 
them in the type of living to which they have for centuries been accus- 
tomed, but would even leave nearly half of their wages unspent. Since 
they have no idea of saving or of bettering their condition, the only use 
for surplus is dissipation. Then follows idleness, perhaps crime, dis- 
ease, and destitution before the month is out. This compels another few 
days’ employment. The monotony of this constantly repeated program 
is broken only by an occasional jail sentence or a death in the family, 
due to either violence or disease. 

“Should the high birth rate in the family not be offset by the usual 
high death rate and the increasing size of the family become a burden; 
or should disease, always present in such a home, become unusually dis- 
agreeable, desertion is a ready means of relief. There are no marriage 
bonds, in the majority of cases, so another similar home is soon estab- 
lished and two weeks’ wages will suffice to finance its equipment. The 
diseased wreckage of the former home becomes a burden to be assumed 
by the State. 

“Failure to understand English, ignorance in such things as the con- 
struction of a decent house, the total absence of privacy or protection 
from flies, vermin, dust or smoke, to say nothing of shelter against rain 
or cold—are among the conditions briefly sketched in Dr. Bolton’s re- 
port. Both sexes occupy the same sleeping rooms in a large proportion 
of the homes and no distinction of families is observed. The standards 
of morality fit the conditions ; incest, adultery, and other statutory crimes 
find an established place in the home, and are only resented when per- 
petrated by an outsider or exposed for purposes of spite or revenge. 

“Venereal diseases are taken for granted and attributed to some 
rare occurrence; such, for instance, as having taken a bath. To what 
extent such conditions exist outside Los Angeles county, and to what 
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extent they concern present and future citizens and taxpayers of the 
State, is an urgent query.” 

I publish this article to give you some idea of the deplorable condi- 
tions, so when you hear persons talking about the United States. going 
into Mexico and taking over that country, controlling and doing so-and- 
so, you will understand what an enormous job it would be and is some- 
thing that cannot be done by the government in a day. 

The rank and file of the people of the United States are just as the 
writer was—have not the faintest idea of the immensity of the country 
and the enormous task it will be to do anything for the working people 
of Mexico and many South American countries. 





HERE has been a great deal of talk going on for some time past 
| about the establishment of a National Labor Party. We want to 
say right here that while we have no objections to the establish- 
ment of such a party if it is proven to be necessary, we do object to it 
being started by any except responsible individuals and thorough repre- 
sentatives of the trade union movement of our country. In the first 
place, it should come from one of the conventions of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

The Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor in ses- 
sion recently held in the Continental Hotel in New York City, decided 
that the establishment of a National Labor Party at this time would not 
be beneficial to the labor movement of America, and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor commission on reconstruction, in its report just issued, 
disapproves of the establishment of such a party. The constitution of 
the American Federation of Labor forbids the establishment of such a 
party, as can be seen from Article 3, Section 8, which reads as follows: 


“Party politics, whether they be Democratic, Republican, Socialistic, 
Populistic, Prohibition, or any other, shall have no place in the conven- 
tions of the American Federation of Labor.” 


According to this section, in order to even discuss party politics 
within the Federation, the constitution would have to be amended. In 
my judgment there is no law to prevent local labor movements forming 
local labor parties, and the objection is to national labor parties, but the 
policy of the American Federation of Labor up to this time has worked 
successfully where an aggressive campaign has been made, and that 
policy is—defeat your enemies and elect your friends. It is pretty hard 
to line up men of different beliefs into a labor party. Labor organiza- 
tions in the past have gone to pieces because of the formation of labor 
parties. It is true there is considerable cause for dissatisfaction with 
both existing parties; but it is also true, if we are to judge from what 
has happened in the past, that were we to elect Labor men, they may not 
be entirely satisfactory. 

A local labor party has been started in Chicago. There is need for 
such a party there, but let us see how the labor movement there will sus- 
tain it. It is quite an important and serious problem to consider the 
starting of a National Labor Party. It is a matter that should be given 
deep, honest, sober consideration by the representatives of Labor 
throughout the nation. There are many International Unions that do 
not allow their local unions to mix politics with trade union matters. 
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Some International Unions forbid their local unions to contribute money 
to political parties; so you see, before such a great question could be 
acted upon, International Unions should have an opportunity of discuss- 
ing such a serious matter with their local unions and in their conventions, 
and come to the American Federation of Labor convention prepared to act. 
Taking into consideration all these matters, we caution our membership 
to be careful before taking any steps that might be detrimental to Labor’s 
interests. We publish here an extract from the report just published by 
— on Reconstruction appointed by the American Federation 
of Labor: 


“Tn the political efforts arising from the workers’ necessity to secure 
legislation covering those conditions and provisions of life not subject 
to collective bargaining with employers, organized labor has followed 
two methods: one by the organizing of political parties, the other by the 
determination to place representatives from their ranks in public office; 
to elect those who favor and champion the legislation desired and to de- 
feat those whose policy is opposed to Labor’s legislative demands, re- 
gardless of partisan politics. 

“The disastrous experience of organized labor in America with 
political parties of its own amply justifies the American Federation of 
Labor’s non-partisan political policy. The results secured by labor par- 
ties in other countries never have been such as to warrant any deviation 
from this position. The rules and regulations of trade unionism should 
not be extended so that the action of a majority could force a minority 
to vote for or give financial support to any political candidate or party 
to whom they are opposed. Trade union activities cannot receive the 
undivided attention of members and officers if the exigencies, burdens 
and responsibilities of a political party are bound up with their economic 
and industrial organizations. 

“The experiences and results attained through the non-partisan 
political policy of the American Federation of Labor cover a generation. 
They indicate that through its application the workers of America have 
secured a much larger measure of fundamental legislation, establishing 
their rights, safeguarding their interests, protecting their welfare and 
opening the doors of opportunity than have been secured by the workers 
of any other country. 

“The vital legislation now required can be more readily secured 
through education of the public mind and the appeal to its conscience, 
supplemented by energetic independent political activity on the part of 
trade unionists than by any other method. This is and will continue to 
be the political policy of the American Federation of Labor if the lessons 
which Labor has learned in the bitter but practical school of experience 
are to be respected and applied. 

“It is, therefore, most essential that the officers of the American 
Federation of Labor, the officers of the affiliated organizations, State 
federations and central labor bodies and the entire membership of the 
trade union movement should give the most vigorous application possi- 
ble to the political policy of the American Federation of Labor so that 
Labor’s friends and opponents may be more widely known and the legis- 
lation most required readily secured. This phase of our movement is 
still in its infancy. It should be continued and developed to its logical 
conclusion.” 
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HE National Labor Congress, held in Chicago in the interest of 

Mooney, in its session on January 17th, decided to send a delegation 

to Washington in an endeavor to influence Congress to interfere in 
the Mooney case in California, also to get the American Federation of 
Labor to help toward influencing the government in the case. The con- 
gress also, by adopting a resolution, decided to call a general strike on 
July 4th for the purpose of tying up the industry of the country, if all 
other efforts fail, thereby forcing Governor Stephens to grant a new 
trial to Mooney. Some of the delegates wanted to have the strike take 
place on May Ist, but it was voted down. May Ist is the day the Social- 
ists all over the world call their great day and there used to be some 
stoppage of work in many places on that eventful day in years past. 
However, the convention decided to put the general strike off until July 
4th, but instructed the delegates attending the congress to have their 
International Unions take a referendum vote on the matter of the general 
strike. We want to say that the General Executive Board of our Inter- 
national Union, if it meets before that date and the matter is referred 
to us, will give the same consideration, but as to referring the matter of 
a general strike to a referendum vote, there is no provision in our con- 
stitution for a referendum vote. It is well for the congress, or those 
seeking assistance for Mooney, that they decided to put off the strike 
from May Ist to July 4th, for, in the judgment of the writer, if the strike 
is ever called it will be a genuine fizzle and will be the means of destroy- 
ing whatever prestige the friends of Mooney now have with organized 
labor. There may be a stoppage of work here and there, amounting to 
very little in the nation, and the laboringmen who go out on strike, when 
the thing fizzles out—as all general strikes usually do—will forever 
afterward curse those responsible for the strike. Some people may not 
believe this statement, but just wait and see what the result will be. The 
congress also declared as follows: 


“We believe in the light of modern development that if there is 
going to be permanent peace on earth all political and industrial prison- 
ers should receive the same consideration as prisoners of war. We be- 
lieve we voice the hope and desire of Labor that now, that the war is 
over, the men and women whose conscience did not allow them to shed 
human blood can now, without in the slightest degree imperiling the 
issues of war, be restored to liberty.” 


This means that all those extreme, radical Socialists, such as Hay- 
wood, Victor Berger, Adolph Germer and others who were enemies of 
the nation during the war, that they should be liberated because their 
conscience rebelled against our government for taking part in the war. 
That would be a pretty fine state of affairs, to let all the enemies of our 
government who can be classed as political prisoners set free after hun- 
dreds of thousands of our American boys have gone over to France and 
offered up their lives for the freedom of the world. Note the statement 
—‘political and industrial prisoners”—and I suppose that takes in La- 
mar, the wolf of Wall Street, and all the other German spies who were 
caught red-handed endeavoring to create strikes; who were responsible 
for the blowing up of bridges and munition plants; who were working 
desperately for the German government and who were receiving for 
same fabulous sums of German money; all those political prisoners are 
included in the declaration. 
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I do not think the entire congress could have possibly understood 
the situation or they never would have passed such a resolution. How- 
ever, we mention here, for the information of our membership who were 
somewhat interested in the outcome of this congrss, some of the things 
that happened. We want to reiterate our statement, which is the state- 
ment of every labor man in the country, that we believe Mooney did not 
have a just trial and should be given another trial, not because he is 
Mooney ; not because it is claimed that he is victimized because he was 
a labor man, but because he and all other individuals who are American 
citizens, are entitled to a fair and honest trial by a jury of their peers. 
If the congress had confined itself to the particular subject for which it 
was called and held to that point without discussing other issues that 
were foreign to the call, there is no question but what they would have 
accomplished some good, but some of the radical element attending the 
congress wanted to sidetrack the purpose for which the congress was 
called and brought in other extreme issues. 

The American Federation of Labor, as stated on another page, is 
doing and will continue to do all that it can possibly do, as per the in- 
structions of the last convention, to help toward the establishment of 
justice in the Mooney case. 





Mr. Gregory, the Attorney-General, has tendered his resignation to 
the President and it has been accepted. One other blackbird has flown 
from the cabinet. Now, if something would only tempt Mr. Burleson to 
tender his resignation there might be some chance for the employes in 
the postoffice department getting some consideration. Gregory was one 
of the southern Democrats who did not have much use for the trade 
union movement. It is men like Gregory and Burleson that have been 
the cause of the laboringmen of the country looking with eyes of sus- 
picion, in many instances, on the Wilson cabinet. As one labor man, the 
writer desires to say that he is not sorry that Gregory got out, and in 
his judgment neither should the other labor men of the country be sorry, 
because he was not their friend. It is well that he is going back to his 
home land to again resume the practice of law, and as higher fees can 
be obtained from corporations than from poor working people, undoubt- 
edly he will continue to represent the corporations. It is too bad that 
some unknown influence wished a cabinet officer of the type of Gregory 
on President Wilson, whom we believe to be possessed of the highest 
principles of justice, fair-dealing and sympathy for the workingmen. 





The election of the United Mine Workers of America took place in 
December and the vote of the membership has just been counted and 
Frank Hayes has again been elected General President of that wonderful 
organization, which is the largest organization of one craft in the world. 
He defeated John H. Walker by several thousand votes. William Green 
is elected General Secretary and John Lewis First Vice-President. Wil- 
liam Green is now in Paris as a member of the commission from the 
American Federation of Labor who are attending the peace conference. 
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LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—At the 
meeting of Local No. 251, held on 
Thursday, January 9th, the officers 
were elected for the coming year 
and, with the combined efforts of 
the members, Local No. 251 will be 
able to do some great things for the 
men working in that particular line 
of business. The newly-elected offi- 
cers are the cream of the local and 
can be the making of a strong 
union among the ice men of this 
city. 

Our agreement of last summer 
has not been settled yet. After be- 
ing on strike for twelve days in 
September, the men agreed to re- 
turn to work pending arbitration, 
but after the members were back 
on their wagons and the weather 
had cooled off, the companies re- 
fused to arbitrate, so our case was 
put before the War Labor Board, 
as you were advised by Brother 
Dale, but as yet we have not had a 
hearing. Our advice to sister lo- 
cals is to beware of that arbitra- 
tion stuff. We learned a lesson, but 
never again. The next time we 
strike we will either win or lose. 

Enclosed find mailing list for the 
Journal. Our members read and 
enjoy every article contained in it. 

Hoping all of our locals and our 
International will have a prosper- 
ous year in 1919, I remain, 

Yours fraternally, 
DAVE NORBIE, 
Local Union No. 251. 





NEW YORK CITY 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—I wish to 
notify the members of the Interna- 
tional Union throughout the coun- 


try of the progress that the Chick- 
en Drivers of Local 167 of New 
York City have made in the past 
year. This is possibly the most 
unique local in the International 
Union because the members there- 
of are only engaged in the haui'ng 
and delivery of chickens, ducks, 
geese and turkeys. We have 100 
per cent. organization, two sal- 
aried officers and our wage scale 
is equal to any in the United 
States and Canada, if not better 
than a great majority of them. We 
wanted to notify the members of 
the International Union of the 
progress that we have made in the 
past year. We have been organ- 
ized for the past four years and 
have slowly, but surely, improved 
our conditions. 

With best wishes for the success 
of the other locals of the Interna- 
tional] Union, I am, 

Yours fraternally, 
HARRY SCHOMER, 
Business Agent Local 167. 





OVERTIME ABANDONED 


Rear Admiral Bowles has or- 
dered the abandonment of all over- 
time and Sunday work in the ship- 
yards along the Delaware river. 
The straight eight-hour day will be 
the rule hereafter. It is stated that 
at the big Hog Island yard there is 
enough work to assure full time op- 
eration until the close of next year. 
—News Letter. 





The union label organizes the 
purchasing power upon lines of fair 
conditions of labor, as against those 
conditions that destroy the health 
and morality of the producer and 
endanger the well-being of the pur- 
chaser. 
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PURCHASING POWER OF THE 
DOLLAR 


Decreasing the purchasing pow- 
er of the dollar by increasing the 
cost of the necessaries of life is 
equal to a deep cut in wages. It 
is not a question of how many dol- 
lars a man receives for his labor, 
but how much he can buy for the 
dollars. What difference does it 
make whether a man receives $100 
a week or $10 a week if his cost of 
living in the one case is $99 a week 
and in the other case $9 a week? 
At first thought one may say there 
is no difference at all, but there is 
a big difference, and the difference 
is in favor of the $10 man. The 
man whose expenses are $99 a 
week would be compelled to work 
99 weeks before he could take one 
week’s rest, while the man who 
lives on $9 a week could take a 
week’s rest every ninth week. 
Then supposing each of the men 
worked for a number of years, 
saving $1 a week, it is easy to see 
that the $10 man could retire from 
actual labor many years before the 
$100-a-week man could do so. This 
clearly shows that the workmen in 
the United States are much worse 
off than they were in 1913. 

The Department of Labor gives 
the following reduction in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. The 
report says: Food which could be 
bought for $1 in July, 1913, now 
costs $1.85 in Washington, $1.85 
in Baltimore, $1.77 in Philadel- 
phia, $1.68 in New York, $1.69 
in Chicago and $1.58 in San Fran- 
cisco. The profiteer made the de- 
mands, using the worker as 
his mouthpiece. Steadily this 
modern bandit reduced the pur- 
chasing power of the worker’s 
dollar. Every reduction amounted 


to a reduction in wages. He in- 
creased the cost of food, clothing, 
fuel, shelter and medicine. The 
worker’s weekly wage finally shriv- 
eled to a point where it was not 
adequate to cover the week’s needs. 

Every time the profiteer de- 
creases the purchasing power of 
the worker’s dollar, every time this 
or that necessity is increased in 
cost, the seed of strike is sown. 

By stabilizing the price of food- 
stuffs, of clothing, of fuel, and 
shelter, the government could re- 
move the fundamental cause of 
strikes. 

Abolition of private ownership 
of the necessaries of life ought to 
be part of the much-talked-of re- 
construction program. The lives 
of the people are in the hands of 
those who own and control the 
necessities of life. Any reconstruc- 
tion program that does not include 
taking the necessities of life out of 
the hands of the Swifts, Armours, 
the wheat gamblers, the coal bar- 
ons, the textile kings and the big 
landlords will amount to nothing. 
We can never be a free people while 
the necessities of life are privately 
owned. We are the slaves of pref- 
iteers today, and will continue to 
be their slaves as long as they own 
the necessaries of life-——Workers’ 
Journal. 





POWER OF WEALTH 


Democracy as a theory is deep- 
rooted among Americans, but as a 
going concern it limps sadly now 
and again. One of our boasts is 
that all men are equal before the 
law. Theoretically, this is true, 
but practically a vast deal depends 
upon the lawyer one is able to hire. 
There are men practicing law who 
are of such resourcefulness that 
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they can take a case from one court 
to another almost without limit, 
providing they have sufficient 
funds. Yet the laws under which 
the various moves are made, and 
the men who administer them, are 
the same as those controlling the 
poorest man brought into court. 
The difference lies in the wealth of 
the offender. An instance has re- 
cently come to light in New York 
City in which one John Gill has 
been in jail since last June for re- 
fusing to answer a question before 
the grand jury. Mr. Gill has re- 
cently demanded of the judge to 
know why he, a poor laboring man, 
should be in jail for refusing to 
answer, when Senator-elect New- 
berry of Michigan, who committed 
the identical offense, was released 
in the custody of his counsel. It 
may be possible for those deeply 
learned in the law to show why the 
poor man unable to employ counsel 
should lie in jail while the million- 
aire is released. But it is scarcely 
likely that any one who may be in- 
clined toward Bolshevism would be 
favorably impressed by the expla- 
nation.—The Public. 





TRY TO SMASH UNIONS BY 
USE OF DETECTIVES 


Washington—In a speech in 
this city Joint Chairman Manly of 
the national war labor board said 
“there are little groups of irre- 
sponsible anarchistic employers all 
over the country” who are refusing 
to arbitrate labor disputes and 
who, in many instances, use de- 
tectives “to provoke violence by the 
use of dynamite and all sorts of 
other unfair methods.” 

The speaker declared that the 
employment of these detectives is 
widespread, and cited this instance 
of how these employers operate: 

“A little group of mill workers 
brought their complaints before 
the national war labor board. The 
employer’s reply in that case was 
that they were a lot of I. W. W.’s, 


anarchists, bolshevists, etc. We 
thought we would look into the 
matter, so we got access to the rec- 
ords of the department of justice 
and we found that the leader of 
the so-called I. W. W.’s, the bol- 
shevists and anarchists was a de- 
tective in the pay of this very em- 
ployer who made the charge 
against him.”—News Letter. 





SNOB EDUCATOR SCORED 


The Associate Teachers’ League, 
affiliated with the A. F. of L., is 
opposed by P. A. Capdau, presi- 
dent of the New Orleans school 
board, who is charged by the teach- 
ers with possessing a “retroactive 
spasm of refinement.” This broad- 
side was followed by the appoint- 
ment of a publicity committee to 
acquaint citizens with their pur- 
pose. In an address to the teach- 
ers, the chairman of the committee 
said: 

“There is a distinction between 
a democratic idea of self-govern- 
ment and the idea of subserviency 
and sycophancy. 

“It is your duty to think and act 
for yourselves, not to follow any- 
body blindly—not even the school 
board. There are a lot of people 
whose social position is so frail 
and so fragile that they cannot look 
at the man in a blue shirt without 
being disturbed. Our business 1s 
to upbuild character; no teacher 
who is sure of his or her profes- 
sional status is a snob.”—News 
Letter. 





Washington—Chairman Colver 
of the Federal Trade Commission, 
before the House interstate com- 
merce committee, said that if the 
present tendency of the “big five” 
packing companies is allowed to 
continue they will, within ten 
years, be able to dictate to the 
American people just what food 
they shall eat, how it shall be 
packed or sold and just how much 
shall be paid for it—News Letter. 
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Already in many of the large cities we have a large number of men 
out of employment, so be careful and hold on to your job. Do not do 
anything that will have a tendency toward eliminating you; because, you 
can take it from the writer, that pretty soon there will be all kinds of 
men looking for any kind of a job. As a rule we in the general office 
are not pessimists, neither are we calamity howlers, but a word of cau- 
tion may not be inappropriate. The average workingman who can get 
over the next twelve months without running into debt, with the high 
prices that are staring us in the face, is pretty lucky and ought to rejoice. 


As stated before, we want local unions, when sending in their wage 
scales to this office for approval, to send in an extra copy for our files. 
Also, let me caution you again that I want you to write in a plain hand, 
on one side of the paper, a letter explaining the difference in conditions 
between your old wage scale and your new one which you are asking the 
International to approve. Let it also be understood that the secretary 
of the Joint Council should not be the one to send in the wage scale. The 
wage scale should be approved by the Joint Council, and the signatures 
of the president and secretary and the seal,of the Joint Council attached. 
The scale should then be returned to the secretary of the local union and 
that officer should send it to the International office, with the seal of the 
local union on it, and the letter of explanation. This is the law and it 
should be complied with. Many times wage scales are received here in 
the general office enclosed in an envelope without one word of explana- 
tion accompanying them and without the seal of the local union, and if 
the General President sends such wage scales back without his approval, 
because he has no knowledge of what the conditions in the district are; 
because the scale does not bear the seal of the local union and because 
other laws are violated, the local union officers immediately take offense. 


We, therefore, caution you once more to send in your wage scales as 
stated above. 
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WEAR THE EMBLEM 
of 
OUR ORGANIZATION 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 





THE ABOVE CUTS REPRESENT THE 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 


SOLD BY THE GENERAL OFFICE 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons .. . 5 a pair 
Watch Charms . . 1350 apiece 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 East Michigan Street Indianapolis, Indiana 























